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ABSTRACT 

The membership of the Southeast Industrials Arts 
Conference Was commissioned at its annual meeting in Atlanta in 1970’ 
to develop position statements on a variety of questions and issues 
facing industrial arts in the Southeast. Prepare^by a task force’ 
having JO groups of members, this report contains the position 
statements developed at this conference, including educational 
" objectives and educational needs relating to 10 aspects of industrial 
arts education and program development in the Southeast. Topics * 
discussed include: (1) the role of industrial arts in assisting youth 
to cope with a changing society, (2) ' its contribution to general 
education, (3) 'federal support for industrial, arts, (4) programs for 
the gifted, (6) industrial arts as special education, (6) 'industrial 
arts, as compensatory • education, (7) the role of industrial* arts in 
vocational education, (8) industrial arts education as recreation, 

(9) industrial arts in consume^ education, and (10) industrial arts 
for self** realization. (AG) 
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Arts Conference at its annual meeting in Atlanta 
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in 1970 was commissioned to develop position state- 
ments on a variety of questions and issues facing 

r 

industrial arts in the southeast* With some prep- 

aratiori in advance, ten groups of members, each a 

* < 

task force spent the conference period in prepara- 
tion of its position. These constitute the Task . 

. # # 

Force Report ’’Industrial Arts in the Southeast”. 

• * 



Delrnar W. Olson ( 

The Taskmaster* 
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•INDUSTRIAL ARTS: ITS ROLE IN ASSISTING YOUTH TO COPE 

WITH A -CHANGING TECHNOLOGICAL CULTURE 



To. discuss this topic, some agreement on definition of terms is necessary 
Authorities have defined culture, technology, and industrial arts as follows: , 

Cul ture is "that 'complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and' habits acquired by man as a member of society " 

(E B. Taylor, Primitive Culture . Vol .. 1, John Murray, London, 1871), 

Technology , in its basic cultural meaning, refers to all of the-social customs by 
which people manipulate material entities'and substances of all kinds' It includes 
the techniques, of manipulating raw materials to produce artifacts, ways of handling 
or modifying artifacts, and. means pf manipulating animal and human bodies, including v 
one's own body. (John J. Honigmann, The World of Man , Harper and Row, New York,. 1963) . 
Industrial Arts has been defined as "a discipline in general education. 

It is the study. o’f the technology: its origin, development,- advance, and impact; 

its technical, social, economic!, occupational, cultural, .and recreational' nature 
and influences, thro ugh -study, research, experiment, design,- invention, construction, 
and operation with ideas, materials, tools, processes, products, and energies; for 
purposes of acquainting the student with the technological Culture, aiding him in 
the discovery and development, release and realization of his potential therein, and 
i enabling hfm to better cope with cultural change caused by technolpgi cal advance. " 

(Delmar W. Olson, "Industrial Arts: Interpreter of Technology for the American School," 

3rd edition, North Carolina State University, 1970) ‘ V ' 

' * ' * • * 

It is general ly. agreed that a primary function of the sopietail institution 
we- call the school is to acquaint the young with the nature of their culture. .Advanced 
societies are distinguished , by their intensely, technological cultures. It follows 
that schools must, then, provide youth with learning, opportunities related .to the 
technological- aspects of the culture, not only* to assist students to understanding 
their gulture, bu.t also to aid them in finding their own place and potential 
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. Technology is seen as -a manifestation of man's -creative nature In his material 
world, as being the total o£.wha't man knows .about and does with materials — and more. 

It is seen as man's gaining advantage over nature, of ‘creating a hew environment and 
a new culture, of remaking himself through the influences oChis creations. It is 
also man at work in productive occupations and skills and enjoying the leisure time 
and opportunities available ds products- and outcomes pf technological advance. » It is- 
also the problems asTsociated/with' 1 obsolescence , congestion, pollution, and contamination 
due to technology (ana its Operational form,* industry) advancing more rapidly than 
man's. capabilities - to copeywith charfge and to foretell the consequences of industrial- 
technological development. 
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THE ROLE QF INDUSTRIAL 




‘INTERPRETER OF TECHNOLOGY 



Industrial, arts education draws its content from technology, and its main objective 
is to aid all students -in^ developing the technological literacy necessary to understand 
their, culture. This is accomplished .through real and simulated experiences in active 
laboratory situations, and by conventional pedagogical methods. Technological literacy. 
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more than merely a verbal familiarity, is taken to mean "knowledge 'understandings 
appreciations , 'expressions , .skills, and achievement with materials , tool s , machines**,' 
ideas, and energies (Olson, op* cit .) and, in addition, the organizational techniques 
employed by business .and industry to. accomplish their goalsw. 

IMPACT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION ON INDIVIDUALS AND ON SOCIETY 

✓ * 

The study of thg changing technology, as undertaken in modern industrial arts 
curricula^ equips the student to: ' 

n j Recognize the dimensions and consequences of technological development and change. 
\d) Understand the technological and industrial aspects of society, and the inter- 
relationships, of society and technology/ ' • 

(3) Interpret the effects of changing technology on the cultures evolving value systems 
' ' a rational being, capable of intelligent, effective, productive livinq in 

the spcIoCultural environment, . r- 

• *' 

CONCLUSIONS ’ . • 

Since technology and rapid technological change are 'pervasive aspects of our 
cul tur§, and since youth must become acquainted with the nature of the culture vb which 
they live, it follows that education must" provide for the development of technological 
literacy by all .students . And, since technology is an active, material manifestatfon 
ot man s creative nature* studies of the technology must take place in an active setting 
ana deal with the objects of man's ideation and creation — tools, machines, materials, 
and energies. Increasingly, skill must be defined as a "capacity to learn", rather 
than merely an ability^to perform. certain tasks. (Qrucker) 

In order to assist youth- in learning to cope' with technological change, industrial 
arts education must be both' historically and futuristically based. Historical 
perspective is necessary in order tl^at youth come to realize, early in life-, that 
things were not always as th^y.are now — that most of the technological change man 
has-witnesseti has occurred only .in the past 150 years or so. Students must be familiar 
with history of technology in order to. discern the effects technological change has 
had upon man's .culture and institutions and upon the'.quality of his life. Similarly 
the student stands at a pin point in time and we cannot dwell with undue concentration 

unnn t.ho nrocont ctato Mo mnr f ,.,4 4»U 4. 4. . . J 4. - ^ A ... - 



j upon the present state. We 



predictive of it, in order that they*' may .. 
for the improvement of the .quality of life 



must, with out 'students , -peer into the future an 
hat they* may .learn to participate in'making posi 
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ng positive change, 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL' ARTS TO THE GENERAL EDUGAT ION OF rOUTH 



f • 

In any discussion of generalfeducation the first task 
semantic confusion which inhibi ts Effective communication 
aspect is the tendency to equate general education, as that 
or as "not elsewhere classified" Both are negative while 



is to -fctrip away the 
The most troublesome 
wh’ch is not vocational 
the intent of general 



education is described ip positive outcomes whKh necessitates a positive approach 
to the teaching-learning proeess • « 



The literature contains the following objectives: to develop a personal ethical 

code which is consistent with the ideals of democracy; to participate actively 
in the affairs of society, at all levels ; .to" unde rstarnTot her cultures and try to foster 
interanti onal peace; to understand common phenomena in the physical environment 
and especially the methods of 'the scientist; to be able to communicate effectively' 
tq attain satisfactory emotional adjustments; to maintain one's own health - ; to 
understand and enjoy aesthetic experiences and to share in some creative activity; 
to have a satisfying family life; to select an occupation realistically; and to 
think critically. In other sources one may find these-and additional objectives: 
to. achieve synthesis; to learn broad concepts, basic- terminology , and methods of 
thought in various disciplines; to achieve' integration of knowledge.; to explore 
different areas of* learn ir\g; and to nurture intellectual curiosity 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



.(1) Develop a personal ethical code - 
. ^ consistent with the ideals of 
" democracy, ^ 

.(2) -To participate actively in the 
affairs of society at all levels, 

•' \ 1 

(3) To understand, other cul tures 

(4) To understand common phenomena 'in . 
thd physical environment. , 



The personnel system, approval and disapproval 
of non-democrati c acts, practice in democracy 
in decision making 

o 

See #1 . 



Comparative crafts, history of national 
technological development. ■ 



Explanations of machining, work, safety, 
cleanliness, etc., in terms of physical ahd 
biological principles. : ’ ' • 



f ^ \ 

(5) To understand the method of the 



scientist. 



9 

Emphasis on: the ."open ended" or inductive 

method of reasoning. 'The Accumulation and 
treatment of data ’in prpblem solving. The 
terminology used by the' scientist which is also 
common to those in the various'technologies. 
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OBJECTIVES :(cont.) * ' ApTIVITIES (cont.) 

* . ... t 

(6) To be able to communicate effectively. Stress, on vocabulary development - Including 

' ■ s technical and scientific terminology uses in 

the technological fields. Stress on language 
' ■ . skills v 



(7) To attain satisfactory emotional 
adjustment. ^ 

(8) To maintain one’s own health. \ 

• ■ ' / 

(9) To understand and enjoy esthetic 

experiences. 

\ 

(10) Share in some creative activity. 



Emphasis on the discovery of talents and 
the development of skills. Emphasis on w.ise 
occupational choice. 

Stress on safety, laboratory cleanliness, 
personal sanitation, proper lifting and 
carrying procedures. First aid, et|?. 

Develop sensitiyity to design in products.. 
Develop ability, to add the "esthetic touch" 
in designing. 

Encourage the creative act - problem solving 
in materials and processes. Arts and crafts 
and ceramics. Encouragement to develop, recre- 
ational interests and skills. 



(11) To have a satisfactory family life. Development of home mechanic skills, consumer 

skills, product evaluation* skills. 



(12) To select an occupation realistically. Provision for evaluation of talents and interest 



% , 


In tryout situations. Development of pre- 
entry skills at advanced levels. Provision 


* 


for occupational information in the areas of 
technological .employment. ' | 


(13) To thipk critically. ' . . 

• s, 


i 

See #4, and #9. . 


? *. , . 

(14) To achieve^ synthesis. - 


Concept development, integration of language * 


. . 


science,, construction, etc. Develop 

generalized procedures in problem solving. 

* ' # J \ 

. ** ■ X 


O • " ' ' 



(15) To nurture intellectual curiosity.' Emphases' upon pause and effect, basi ^concepts , 

. • ■ bases for research and’ development;, etc.' 



The activities which are given as examples are not intended to be complete but 
as a typical' approach to General Education - Industrial Arts.* 
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« Perhaps it . is tjtf be noted that the realization of these objecti ves .depends upon 
teacher's attitudes and attention to details. They do not occur incidentally to 
technically oriented teaching. 
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• FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS ' * • 

' ^ * if . 

Many views .represent the profession on the subject of federal support for 
Industrial Arts They may , «■ however , be summarized as follows: 

(1) funding from any source should be sought; 

(2) additional funding is .not needed; 

(3) help- from somewhere is needed 



In general, industrial arts needs an expanded network of supervisors and 
administrators, to provide comrpun’i cations Specifically, there is need for in-service 
programs to 1 %-grade and-maintain teacher Competency; to assist local schools in 
providing Jhe necessary hardware, software and facilities; and to provide salary 

t®®ch<$s . to ma,ke it financially possible for them to earn as much\ ■ 
teaching industrial arts as any other subject. 

• - b ' .** 

A major problem arises when we speculate on ways in which additional funcis 
may" be obtained )t ‘for industrial arts To date, the profession has refused to identify 
a philosophy,- definition, and .set of objective*. Without thesp basic essentials, we 
* are unable 1 to communicate a logical reason even for our existance, let alone our 
“need for Federal funds. Until this task .can be accomplished further consideration 
w of the topic is pufcely academic. 



Assuming that the profession does indeed adopt a guiding philosophy, definition, 
and set of general objectives reflecting the image of Man, Society, and Technology, 
certain conditions and courses of- action might then be considered. Some of these 
may be identified as follows: * 

(1) Industrial arts should be offered in every school including grades 7-12 No • * 

school should be recognized as an accredited (standard) school if it does not 
provide at least one unit of industrial arts 

(2) The profession should develop an introductory industrial arts course. * 

(3) Funding of schools should be on a teacher-pupil basis only. It is unrealistic 

.for one area of the school ‘.program to be capable of outbidding others for 
personnel and position in the school curriculum solely on the basis of its 
superior financial status. * - . 

An occupational or career. element should be a part of every-subject area. Provision 
of this kind of instruction is not the sole perrogative of any one. school subject. 
Statements of educational objectives have -traditionally reflected a concerh for ' 
this matter. Consequently, funding for this purpose shoulcTbe across-the-board 
rather than to one subject area. • 



(4) 



(5) Practices of funding^ vocational education to enable it to duplicate the / 
functions of industrial arts (ope of the "services" of vocational, education 

• divisions in 'st^te departments of education) is irresponsible and should be halted. 
. Furthermore, such practice is rapidly producing a dual school, system and is 
•neither economically or. educatiQr&Jly sound. 

(6) Cognisance spould be taken off the^lpportuni ties for funding in the .Environmental 
^cation Adt (in process kp|^^ocietv , .Technology and EnvironmerrtSirpvide 

nWffppertdhities.- : . ... ' 



teres ti ng dial Tenges -an( 
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(7) Serious attention should be. given to the matter of modifying industrial arts' 

to meet the requirements of Vocational Education funding By so doing. Industrial 
Arts runs the risk of being assimilated by the donor * However,' it should be * 
recognized that it is necessary -to first infiltrate the oppositions camp before 

such m as 9 ESEA e and r NDEA r ° 1? ’ The better a PP roach 1S most likely through the acts 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR *'THE GIFTED 
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Most industrial arts educators will agree that the scientific achievements 
.and technological advancements of our time have i ncreased man's ability to completely 
transform his total environment, and by doing so, transform himself, his institutions 
and his life-styles in the process Survival in our technically oriented civilization 
depends updn.our ability to adapt ,to these new technological advancements and to 
control these changes so that they remain in the realm within which society can 
adjust' ' * . 

In our democrati o society, control of technology can be. realized only with 
public understanding of the nature, the capabilities, the limitations and the trends 
of our technology Furthermore, it needs to interplay with social, economic, political, 
and psychological forces in order to be completely understood And effectively 
controlled by the culture it .is supposed to- ser^e • • 

.. I* ^^he view of -tiMtaask Force that Industrial Arts, has a. special responsibility 
to the public to develo®M%ically literate citizens who are capable of making 
intelligent decisions irf^J^ears ahead Furtnter, society's need for the gifted 
portion of the technically literate is overwhelming. The problem is, how do we 
in industrial arts develop programs to offer the gifted the challenges they need? > 
Are we doing all -we’ can to develop sufch programs .for them? ' • ■ 

.. Task Force Goals 

* % < * 

This task force group was-- charged with the .responsibility of identifying the 
characteristics and needs of the gifted learner (the target group) as well as 
defining characteristics within Industrial arts programs,. that are spec-ifical ly 
designed to challenge these gifted learners (Characteristics of proqrams for the 
gifted.) » 

**• The Target Group ’ 

^ According to Good's Dictionary of Education, the gifted child is defined asr 
(1) a child whose mental age is considerably higher than his actual age compared with 
children in the general population; (2) a child who is faY more educable .than the 
generality of children; (3) a child whose performance is consistently remarkable in 
a worthwhile type'of human endeavor, - * • ■ 

■» ✓ •• • • • • •' • • *. ; . • • » . ' 

* > . appears rather ironical that education cl a’i ms the objective of assisting the 
individual i.n achievingr his greatest potential- and, -then often. measure? giftedness 
in terms of« -general comparisons. This technique eliminates the -individual with an 
intens’e desire’and maximum ability, in an area of his choice from being acclaimed' 
as "gif ted" ; v * 4 • • % 
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In 6 /! 8 ?* !°" C ? P° s1t,on 1S that wh He recognizing the existence of the "only 
gifted (talented In one area only), soci.ety tends to recognize only those who are 
■generally gmed" Therefore, the task force directs Us study toiard the "genially . 
gifted and in the more realistic terms of their "functional characteristics" 9 * 

Functional Characteristics of th e Gifted 

• Educational psychologists tell us- that'thte gifted, learner differs from the ' 

Mp h hac J e P ossess f s th ® a 5 }lit y to deal with abstraction as well as generalization/' 

has accumulated a greater abundance of background knowledge upon which to generalize 
and to particularize from his generalizations He seems to be able to apply his 
background knowledge to new things very effectively He has a wider variety of 
interests and he tends to emerge a.s the leader or the mainspring of anyqrouD , He 

1* EE a " d wan f s to be challenged He has a mafked ability to so We ‘problems, 

evelop theoretical models, fabricate^technical devices and to invent new thangs’ He 
has high ideals and a worthy set of values His expectations are high as well- as his 
learner often conceals himself within his p,eer group and many times he is difficult 
to detect 

Technically related Activities toward which the "gifted" tend to gravi tate are 
generally scientific in nature such as research and development and product and 
production engineering, Other areas are market research, finance, management,' 
personnel administration* and legal and external relations • 

s < 1 

Characteristics of Programs for ,the Gi fted 

g|. . -V 

The gifted boy or girl needs to function. in an interdisciplinary environment 
which provides nurture for his abilities and diverse interests In such-an 
environment he is able to use his mind and express his ideas, arid develop his 
communication skills* &nd other talents, to a high degree , 

Providing programs 'for the gifted requires a very different set of parameters ■ * i; 
than for the average student. Characteristics of such a program would embrace all of'* 
the foil owing .elements: . . ! 

- An inquiry-driented "laboratory forOearning" ^ . • ' • ’ 

. " f Completely open-ended (not subject ’centered) learning activity " 

- A stressing of individual investigation . , . ^ • 

L earner- directed research and development and reporting activities 

c r ?* tl u e i? ntl 9 ontem P ora|r, -y P r °t>*l cm-ctrl entect 'actual experiences in. decision making 

- Self-challenging and motivating, . T ,y 

Utilizes ^beyond the cl ass room." resources . ’\Ti. * . . - 

- Inter and intrq.-discip.l inary in nature ‘ • . , • . ' 

- A different "mode of thought'' — (there is no failure irv research oi\ly delayed, success) 

- Development of theoretical "models" and "prototypes" . ~ ■ 

- Cognizance of the latest in technological and research developments across the 

fi el ds 1 * . ■ % * * 

- Imagineerin^ and interdisciplinary .environment . •* - • ■ . 

- Rote of the teacher as stimulator and ^resource .'person (a director of learning) 
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- h,ow teachef-1 earner ratios* > * " ,, 

- Use' of the language, equipment and tools of the researcher 

- Spminar techniques versus dogmatic lectures 

- An accelerated program for K-12 with appropriate variation in depth for each grade 

lev§1 . v ' 



Unless cognitive opportunities, as outlines above, are designed inttf^e 
industrial arts curriculum it is questionable whether or ntit industrial ari^will' 
ever have much to challenge the gifted f 



Industrial Arts Programs to Challenge the Gifted 



Unfortunately, there are very few ongoing programs that actually meet the needs 
of the gifted within our industrial arts programs- . . 



Allowing students a free lab period to explore their special areas of interest 
or placing them in "honor groups" represents the-typical approach,; However, this 
structured program is superficial at best, . V 



The space program has suggested, some exciting new learning concepts in the form 
of (1) research and development.* (2) junior engineering' and technology, (3) space 
technology, (4) in-depth studies of industries, (5) comparative technology, and (6) 
individual or team investigative and problemsolving activities with industry. Some 
pioneering work has been accompl i shed in these areas.. * \ ! 



The research and development approach represents a major departure from the , 
traditional arts program to one which involves the student with complex problems, 
concepts, theories and interdiscipl inary relationships which are directly associated 
with contemporary methods and techniques of modern day industry. 



A pre- technical program of "Junior Engineering and Technology" at the high 
school - level qould also help to satisfy the special needs - of the gifted. This 



approach permits the student to "game" and simulate real life situations just as 
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the engineer simulates real situations with models. It involves learners in 
concepts, theories, and techniques that have contributed to the development of our 
technological society.. He studies engineering concepts and explores the physical 
principles behind the concepts. In thi.s approach the technical problem-solving method 
is introduced and expanded £o include the more creative phases of engineering (i.e., 
design, modeling, and prototype development). It is not enough to manipulate 
numbers and materials in junior engineering; he must be able to see new applications 
for old scientific principles and to assume the leadership in formulating imaginative 
solutions to unfamiliar problems. Appropriate engineering specifications are 
developed and prototypes fabricated and tested. The results are then presented in 
the form of technical papers to the, public. By such activities jjhe gifted learner 
gains a first hand knowledge and understanding of the types, of problems likely to 
be encountered in the plactice of engineering Science, ^ - 
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